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RACE SUICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES III 

By WARREN S. THOMPSON 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

The Reasons for the High Birth Rate in the Country 

There is no need of dividing the rural population into classes 
in order to study the causes of the relatively high birth rate in 
the country. The great majority of people living in the country 
have incomes (counting what they use directly from the land) 
about the same as those in the comfortable class in the city. 
There are some people in the rural population who are really 
poor and there are a few who belong to the well-to-do and 
wealthy classes but these two extremes (not taking the negroes 
into account) comprise only a very small proportion of the 
whole. For this reason and also because I believe that all 
classes of people in the country, in spite of considerable differ- 
ences in their incomes, think in much the same way regarding 
the size of their families, I shall speak of the farmer and non- 
farming rural population as belonging to a single class. 

The women raised in the country have been trained to be 
home-makers. The changes which have been referred to above 
as unfitting many city girls to become good home-makers have 
not affected the country to any great extent. The country girl 
learns to help her mother about the home almost as soon as 
she can walk. There are numberless little tasks that she can do 
before and after school hours. If she happens to be an older 
child she gets training in caring for the younger children. She 
learns to make butter, care for the chickens, and to raise a gar- 
den as well as to cook and keep house. She never lacks for work 
about the home during vacations and after she has finished the 
country school. She grows up with the idea that her place in 
the world is to be a wife and mother. She never learns that the 
world offers almost numberless opportunities to women to do 
things outside the home. When the time comes for her to 
marry she knows what is expected of her and she is trained to 
the task. 

The country woman who keeps house and does the work 
usually connected with housekeeping on the farm never needs 
to feel that she may be an economic hindrance to her husband 
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as many city women must. She knows, as her husband too 
often does not, that she is helping to make the farm pay. Her 
garden and chickens and butter and her daily economies con- 
stitute a positive contribution to the welfare of the family 
greater, in all probability, than that of many city women who 
work outside the home. A farm is commonly a partnership 
affair on its producing side, but as in most other industries the 
"boss" is able to distribute the product according to his de- 
sires rather than in accordance with the principles of justice. 

The fact that the woman is such a direct economic asset on 
the farm probably accounts for the greater proportion of mar- 
ried women in the country and the earlier marriages there. 
Both of these things help to keep the birth rate in the country 
relatively high. 

Children, too, are generally of economic value on the farm 
earlier than they are in the city. There are many kinds of tasks 
both for boys and girls on the farm which do not injure their 
health but which help to keep the work going smoothly. The 
bringing in of fuel, the care of calves and colts and pigs, 
errands to and from the fields, the assistance with the garden, 
all can be done by boys and girls, without injury to health, 
outside of school hours and during vacations. Besides the boy 
can even help with the field work by the time he is ten or twelve 
and be all the better for it, so long as he does little but drive a 
team hitched to light machinery. He can also help with the 
lighter parts of the heavier chores — the care of horses and 
cattle. The girl in addition to her chores outside the house 
can be of use to her mother in the house in a hundred ways and 
if not overworked will in no way be injured. I am fully aware 
that many country children are overworked and under- 
played, but I do not believe that such a state of affairs is at all 
general. If it is, however, it only goes to prove that country 
people find children more economically valuable than I have 
supposed and are, therefore, more willing to have good-sized 
families. 

In the country both boys and girls work at home by the 
side of their parents. Because of this they very soon learn that 
both father and mother are working for the same ends and that 
they are helping their parents to attain these ends. There is 
thus developed a unity of interest in the family in the country 
which is very often lacking in the family in the city. There is 
also less danger that the morals of the country children will be 
corrupted because of this close personal contact between par- 
ents and children while at work. I would not be understood 
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to say that, morally, all is as it should be in the country — far 
from it — but there is less chance that the average country boy 
will become utterly good-for-nothing than that the city boy will. 
I am quite convinced that the fact that parents and children spend 
much time working together in the country has a wholesome 
influence on the children in teaching them habits of steady 
application and thrift, while the fact that parents and children 
are together so little in the city has, in general, a demoralizing 
effect. This brings it about that parents in the country have 
less reason to fear for the future of their children and are 
therefore more willing to raise good-sized families. 

Another way in which the unity of interest is developed in 
the family in the country is through the discussion of family 
affairs in the home. Most of the things that the farmer and 
his wife are interested in can be discussed with profit before 
the children. From the time the children are ten or eleven 
years old they can understand something of the problems of 
farm management and household management and they are 
also interested in what is going on in the neighborhood. In 
fact, the children very often have something to contribute that 
is of interest to the parents. Thus the whole family grows up 
within the same circle of interests and every member feels that 
he is included in any discussion or conversation that may arise. 
How different is the situation in the city! The business man 
comes home from the office or store with weighty matters on 
his mind and he finds it impossible to relieve himself by talk- 
ing to the whole family, or even to his wife, because the thing 
absorbing his attention is highly technical. He finds his wife 
and children talking about neighborhood or school matters of 
which he knows little or nothing. So the family instead of 
being brought into closer unity by a mutual understanding of 
one another's interests is divided and the members may feel 
rather indifferent towards one another. Modern city life seems 
to me to have an increasing tendency to diversify the interests 
of the members of the family rather than to centralize them as 
rural life does. 

Country life, therefore, makes it easier to keep alive interest 
in human beings than city life does. Definite personal inter- 
ests — interest in wife and children, interest in school and 
church, interest in neighbors — take up a goodly share of the 
farmer's thought. He does not become engrossed with entirely 
impersonal matters as the city man is apt to. He must deal 
directly and humanly with people at almost every turn, while 
the city man deals more and more with things directly and 
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people only indirectly and technically. But even if the farmer 
becomes engrossed with things, e. g., the extension of his acres, 
he yet hopes that he will have the children to help him till 
these new acres and to whom he can leave them, so that after 
all it is a family interest he is looking out for. I am quite 
certain that the more human and personal nature of the life of 
country people as compared with that of city people makes 
them willing to raise larger families. 

Another reason for large families in the country is that it 
is easier to raise a good-sized family there than in the city aside 
from the fact country children early become an economic 
asset. The "barefoot boy with cheek of tan" is to be seen 
wherever one goes in the open country and usually his little 
sister is with him. The clothes may be soiled, the faces and 
hands dirty, but it is usually the "clean dirt" of the open 
country — the mud from the creek, the dust from the road or 
the stain of fruit and berries — not the foul slime from the 
gutter which one sees on the children in the poorer parts of 
our cities. 

The country child always has a big playground at hand. 
In this playground are wagons and buggies, cultivators and 
plows, machinery and tools, cattle and horses, all of which call 
for careful attention and invite to manipulation. Many are 
the months and even years which the child can spend in playing 
with things which he will later want to use in his work. 

If the children are not in the farm yard at play the mother 
may be quite sure that they are safe wherever they are. Be- 
sides, she knows all the neighbors' children and knows whether 
or not they are good companions. 

The dressing of the children for school so that they will 
look respectable is not the trying task it often is in the city. 
Cleanliness and comfort are the two chief standards of respect- 
ability and they may be attained quite easily in the country. 
Colored dresses for the girls, with big aprons; overalls and 
blue shirts for the boys, with black stockings and heavy shoes 
for both, are sufficient for their requirements, and, for my own 
part, I think they look very well. 

Furthermore, country children do not have the continual en- 
ticements to spend money that the city children have. They do 
not see the gaudy displays of toys and candies in the store win- 
dows on their way to and from school and, recently, the bril- 
liant-colored lithographs of the " movies." If the country boy 
wants a sled he probably makes one, thus saving money and 
learning something useful. Country children learn to amuse 
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themselves rather than to ask papa for money to pay to be 
amused and this can not fail to relieve the country mother of 
much worry, because while amusing themselves around the 
home they are not very likely to get into much mischief. We 
must all agree, I think, that it costs less, in money, in work, 
and in worry, to rear a child in the country than in the city, 
and for this reason country people are more willing to rear 
them. 

Moreover, the relatively secure economic position of the 
farmer makes him and his wife more willing to raise a good- 
sized family. The industrious farmer, either renter or owner, 
is practically certain of a fair living. Panics and hard times 
do not affect him as they do the industrial worker. Dissatis- 
faction of the capitalist manufacturers over a new tariff sched- 
ule does not throw the farmer out of a job nor render his liv- 
ing precarious, as it may the city worker. In fact the farmer 
is more or less immune from most of the disturbing conditions 
connected with modern industry. Of course, he occasionally 
loses a crop. But now-a-days when the farmer raises a number 
of different crops he very seldom has a total failure in all of 
them. For these reasons a farmer does not need to worry 
whether he will be able to feed and clothe his family, as 
many men in the city do. He can be practically certain that 
he will be able to meet the ordinary exigencies of life without 
a great deal of hardship to himself and his family. Because of 
this feeling of security of position the farmer has less reason 
than the city man to feel that he is giving irredeemable hos- 
tages to fortune when he has a large family. 

We have seen that in the city many people limit their fam- 
ilies because they feel they can not otherwise give their chil- 
dren the best opportunities. This motive to family limitation 
has very little influence in the country. The farmer generally 
regards his duty to the child as fulfilled if he allows him to 
complete the country school. He is quite sure that the boy 
who amounts to anything can shift for himself if he has a 
common-school education and has learned habits of steady 
application. 

In the environment of the country most farmers come to 
believe that the schooling which was good enough for them is 
good enough for their children. They make no plans for the 
better education of their children which involve saving and 
preparing years ahead. This is not because the farmer does 
not want his boy and girl to have as good opportunities as other 
boys and girls, but rather because the only opportunities he 
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knows about are on the land and he does not see how an ex- 
pensive education can help the boy to raise better crops. The 
average farmer little realizes how many opportunities are open 
to the young man with a good education which are closed to 
the one with only a common-school training because he knows 
little of modern city conditions. Therefore the farmer finds no 
reason to limit his family in the hope that he may thereby be 
able to give the smaller number of children an expensive train- 
ing for their life work. 

In the past, too, the farmer has known that there were good 
opportunities farther west if his family was too big to settle 
on the home place, and so he felt little anxiety over the future 
of his children. Even when the boy prefers to go to the city 
rather than to go west the farmer feels little doubt about his 
ability to compete with the city boy. He firmly believes that 
his boy can take care of himself wherever he may go. He also 
knows that the boy who works at home until he is twenty or 
more years of age owes him little economically for his " keep " 
and he does not feel that either his situation or the future 
situation of the boy would be much changed by rearing only 
a small family. 

Conclusion 

After this survey of the proportion of children to women in 
the different political units of the country and a study of the 
motives governing the birth rate in the different classes it may 
be well to ask: What conclusions can we draw regarding the 
conditions which, in general, favor good-sized families? and 
what is the outlook for the growth of our population in the 
near future? 

In answer to the first question it seems to me the facts 
indicate that what may be called frontier conditions favor the 
rearing of good-sized families. By frontier conditions I mean 
not only pioneer conditions which exist when people are taking 
possession of new land, but all conditions in which people are 
accustomed to feel that there are good opportunities, easily 
available to their children — opportunities which require little 
if any special training in order to enable the children to do 
as well as their parents. Thus frontier conditions may exist 
even in the city. 

Many poor immigrants in the cities feel that children should 
be and can be made economically valuable at an early age and 
with very little outlay on their part. That is, the standards of 
living are low, children are given comparatively little care, and 
they need no special training to get what seems to their par- 
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ents pretty good wages at some unskilled work. Thus they 
can contribute to the family income at a relatively early age 
and they can shift for themselves and do as well as their 
parents when the parents can no longer induce them to help 
to care for the rest of the family. I should consider some of 
the cities in the eastern and southern parts of the country, 
where there are many occupations open to children, as having 
more of frontier conditions than some of the cities in the 
middle west and west where there are very few industries in 
which children can be used with profit, e. g., the manufacturing 
cities of New England would represent the former type, while 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Denver and Los Angeles would rep- 
resent the latter type. The rather high proportion of children 
in the urban population of some of the southern states may 
also be partly due to the frontier conditions in southern 
industry. 

In the rural population, also, we find frontier conditions 
playing their part. States like Ohio and Indiana, in which 
agriculture is highly developed and is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, but which were settled relatively early in the last cen- 
tury, have a smaller proportion of children than the newer 
states (except California). Abundance of land has meant 
open opportunity to the farmer's children. Even yet there is 
considerable opportunity on the land for those trained to make 
use of it. There can be little doubt that the farmer's children 
are the best prepared to take advantage of such opportunities 
as do exist. In the south there is still much land to be obtained 
cheaply and on reasonable terms. I have before me some 
booklets prepared by states and railroad companies interested 
in getting northerners to settle in the south. If only a third 
of the claims made by these people are true, the south is await- 
ing rediscovery at the present time. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the very large proportion of children in the rural 
districts of the southern and southwestern states is very largely 
due to the good opportunities for children to strike out for 
themselves at a relatively early age and do as well as their 
parents. We should always bear in mind, however, that where 
frontier conditions exist there is generally little knowledge of 
the means of voluntarily limiting the family. This is one 
factor, no doubt, in helping to keep the birth rate relatively high. 
But where the birth rate is high and frontier conditions do not 
exist — where opportunities for children are lacking — the death 
rate is usually so high that the proportion of children to women 
is rather low. 
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The Outlook for the Future 

With the passing away of frontier conditions in the rural dis- 
tricts there is little doubt that the birth rate of the rural popu- 
lation will fall. It would not be at all surprising if the next 
census year would find several more of the great agricultural 
states of the middle west with about the proportion of children 
to women that Ohio and Indiana now have. And a few more 
decades will probably see the same movement in the whole of 
our rural population. But for the reasons given above in dis- 
cussing the present high proportion of children to women in the 
country, I believe that the rural districts will always produce 
and rear more children than the cities. 

The country is the natural place to raise children. Here 
they have opportunities for development and self-expression 
which I doubt ever being equalled by the cities with the best of 
playgrounds and schools. Besides, it will always be easier on 
the parents to raise children in the country than in the city. 
The care, the work, the worry and the expense of a child are 
less in the country than in the city and are likely to be so 
always. Even when the country gives the child much better 
educational opportunities than it now does this will still be 
true. It seems to me, therefore, that the country will continue 
to contribute the largest increment to the next generation by 
natural increase. I can see no danger of the newer immigrant 
stock " swamping " the older stock by natural increase so long 
as the newer immigrants remain city dwellers. There seems 
to be little chance that they will ever go to the rural districts 
in very large numbers. It might easily happen, however, that 
as the birth rate in the country becomes lower the newer immi- 
grants would come to us in such large numbers, if unrestricted, 
that they would form the larger part of the increment to our 
population and in this way would become an increasing pro- 
portion of the whole. 

It appears, then, supposing immigration should be effectu- 
ally restricted, that the rural population is quite likely to con- 
tinue to contribute the largest increment to our population, 
that the poor people in the cities will contribute the next 
largest, that the comfortable class follows next with almost the 
same rate of increase as the poor class and that the well-to-do 
and wealthy classes probably do not reproduce themselves. In 
the future the birth rate of the poor class is quite likely to fall 
as its members learn to restrict the size of their families, but 
the rate of natural increase will not fall proportionally because 
"ihe lower birth rate will be accompanied by a lower death rate. 
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The same thing is also likely to happen, although not in so 
pronounced a manner, in the comfortable class. But there is 
good reason to believe that both of these classes will continue 
to contribute to the population in about the same proportion as 
at present. 

The really important question for us, then, is : Is it eugeni- 
cally desirable that our population should continue to increase 
as at present (leaving aside the whole question of increase 
through immigration) ? Are the people with best capaci- 
ties increasing most rapidly and those with least ability least 
rapidly? Unfortunately we can not answer this question as 
definitely as we should all like to have it answered, but certain 
facts seem to stand out quite clearly when we turn our atten- 
tion to this matter. 

I think that most people who are acquainted with our rural 
population would agree that in general it is of good stock. 
Most of the people are hardy, energetic and of good habits. 
The average of ability is good. There are, of course, many 
degenerate families and neighborhoods in the country, but 
these embrace only a small proportion of the rural population. 
Moreover, it does not seem likely that the selective action of 
the cityward movement of population has seriously affected the 
general level of capacity of country people, except, perhaps, in 
some of the older states, e. g., New England. Therefore, the 
rather rapid rate of increase of the rural population is eugeni- 
cally a desirable thing, for it adds an increasing proportion of 
good sound stock to our population. It is a movement in our 
population which should be encouraged and which we hope will 
be maintained in the future. 

The poor class in our cities, which is adding the second 
largest increment to our population, probably contains more 
undesirable stock than any other class. I do not mean that this 
class as a whole is undesirable, but merely that the proportion 
of people in it who are of less than average ability is larger 
than in any other class. Being poor is not prima facie evidence 
of lack of ability, but people who lack ability, who are indolent 
and generally good-for-nothing, are quite likely to drift into the 
poor class in the city. Some means should be found of separa- 
ting the desirables from the undesirables. The former should 
be encouraged to rear fair-sized families and the latter should 
be prevented from having offspring. The general rate of in- 
crease of this class is not too high, but we should try to see to 
it that the really incompetent become wards of the state and 
are not allowed to contribute to the increase of this class. 
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The comfortable class in the city is of much the same gen- 
eral ability as the rural population, and its rate of increase is 
fair. It should be encouraged to keep up its present rate of 
increase, because it contributes a good average of ability to 
the population. 

The well-to-do and wealthy classes have, in my judgment, a 
higher average of ability than any of the other classes and are 
not contributing anything to the natural increase of the nation. 
In the process of selection through competition, people of abil- 
ity tend to rise out of the lower classes into the higher and thus 
the upper classes come to have a relatively high average of 
ability. The very fact that a person can adapt himself to the 
conditions of life demanded by the change from one class to 
another seems to me to be proof of more than average ability. 
Of course, we must remember that many people are born into 
these classes and have shown no personal qualities which would 
entitle them to membership. But, even so, ability is, in all prob- 
ability, inherited as other qualities are and it is, therefore, 
inherently likely that the son of a father of good ability would 
have more native ability than the son of a father of only mod- 
erate ability. 

I can see no proof that good ability is not inherited in the 
examples of children of good families who have gone to the 
bad which are so often cited in this connection. In many 
cases it is probably not lack of ability which causes them to go 
to the bad, but lack of proper training. Only too often the 
child of the upper classes is exempt from the discipline and 
training essential to develop good qualities of character. All 
the latest developments of the science of heredity seem to me 
to point to the conclusion that the capacities of the parents are 
transmitted to their offspring, either in the first generation or 
in more distant generations, with little or no change. There- 
fore, if it takes good ability, as a general thing, to get into the 
upper classes, this good ability should be transmitted to chil- 
dren. Members of the upper classes, as a whole, whether they 
have risen by their own efforts or were born into these classes, 
should have more than average ability. 

It should be born in mind that we are considering the aver- 
age of ability in these classes, for there are no doubt many 
individuals who are of very ordinary ability. The proportion 
of people who become members of these classes by the merest 
chance, without any effort or merit of their own (aside from 
those born into these classes), is considerable. Then, too, 
sometimes the qualities which make for success are not socially 
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desirable qualities. Ruthlessness, callousness, indomitable am- 
bition, selfishness, greed and brute force often make for finan- 
cial success. I presume that few people would be anxious to 
see such qualities propagated or would consider their posses- 
sors of a high type. But in spite of the presence of many people 
with undesirable qualities in the upper classes I believe that the 
average of ability in these classes is higher than that in other 
classes. 

If it is true that there is a greater proportion of people of 
high ability in the upper classes than in any of the others it is 
a calamity that they do not have as large a rate of natural in- 
crease as other classes. As the situation now stands, there is 
much truth in the statement that a democracy is likely to lead 
to race depletion. Our country offers excellent opportunities 
for advancement to men and women of unusual ability, but it 
seems to be moving towards race depletion, because those who 
rise to the top scarcely propagate themselves, to say nothing 
of adding to the numbers of the population. There is con- 
siderable reason to think that some of the best ability in the 
nation is being used up and not replenished because the upper 
classes have such small families or no families at all. 

We need people of courage and earnest purpose in the upper 
classes to take the lead in a simplification of the standards of 
living and to uphold eugenic ideals, ideals which will lead them 
to sacrifice some present pleasure and perhaps undergo some 
definite hardships in order to leave offspring well equipped by 
nature and by training to carry forward the world's work. 
And their offspring should be numerous enough not only to re- 
place themselves, but to add a moderate increment to their 
numbers in each generation. It is not enough that two chil- 
dren should be born in a family in order to keep up the num- 
bers of the class, to say nothing of increasing the numbers. 
I have estimated that from 3.5 to 4 children must be born to 
each married couple in the nation in order to keep up the num- 
bers of the population. In the upper classes, where the death 
rate is low, it might appear that an average of 3 children would 
be sufficient to keep up their numbers. But when we take into 
account the facts that (1) late marriages from which not more 
than one or two children can be expected are common in these 
classes, (2) celibacy is greater here than in other classes, (3) 
necessarily sterile marriages are probably more numerous 
than in other classes, it seems doubtful whether the numbers 
of these classes can be maintained with less than 3.5 to 4 
births in the normal family. 
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In order to have a fair rate of increase in these classes, 
then, there should be an average of about 4.5 to 5 children born 
in the normal family as conditions now are. If the death rate 
of this class is lowered the number of children needed would 
be somewhat less, but not much increase in the rate of growth 
can be expected from this source, as the death rate in this class 
is already quite low. Then, too, the development of eugenic 
ideals in the upper classes should make it unpopular for the 
man fitted to be a father to remain a bachelor simply because 
it is the easier life. If more members of the class undertake 
to do their full duty by the next generation there will be more 
normal families in proportion to the number of persons in 
these classes, so that the burden on each married couple will 
be somewhat lighter. 

Our most serious population problem at the present time 
(leaving aside the question of immigration) is the problem of 
utilizing the ability of the upper classes in this generation and 
having it preserved in their offspring for coming generations. 
I have a very high opinion of the capacity of the people in the 
lower economic classes. I believe that there is much ability 
in these classes equal to that of the better quality in the upper 
classes, but the process of using up the talent of a man or 
woman in one generation can not go on indefinitely without 
tending to lower the level of national capacity. 

We need to develop a pride of family and of achievement in 
the upper classes so that they will feel it a part of their 
achievement to rear children to carry forward their work. We 
do not want to see family pride become arrogant, we do not 
want family pride to be based solely upon the height of the 
ancestral tree, we want it to be based upon achievement mak- 
ing for a wholesome and refined national life. When we have 
family pride of this type we can not have too much of it. It 
will inspire anew in each generation lofty ideals of honor and 
service. It will lead to the rearing of families of moderate size 
and will dictate their training so that they will be a joy to 
their parents and a power in directing local and national life 
into ever higher channels. 



